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construed as meaning that those variations have no cause, but merely 
that their cause is too complex to be determinable. Such a definition 
of chance would seem to be absolutely essential to the mechanist 
position. 

I write these suggestions, not in defense of scientific vitalism, nor 
yet of philosophical mechanism, but of the view that mechanism is 
the essential standpoint of science taken in connection with the meta- 
physical position that the principle of causality is itself an expres- 
sion of a deeper principle of teleology. The admission of an " entel- 
echy" principle into the essentially mechanist world of science 
would indeed "play havoc" with the universal causal principle for- 
mulated in the interests of scientific explanation; but this does not 
mean that science says all there is to say in the matter of purpose. 
Dr. Warren's analysis of purpose on its scientific side is valuable and 
impressive, but the scientific aspect of purpose is after all but one 
aspect, and that an abstract and artificial one. 

Jarbd S. Moore. 

Western Reserve University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XIV, 1913- 
1914. London: Williams and Norgate. 1914. Pp. 438. 
The first paper in this volume of the " Proceedings " is by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. G. Dawes Hicks, and is entitled, "Appearance and Real Exist- 
ence." In it the writer leads up to his own doctrine through a discussion 
of the topic as treated in the systems of Plato, Kant, and Hegel. These 
are all criticized on the ground that empirical things are assigned to the 
realm of phenomena or appearances. According to the view advanced 
by Mr. Hicks, objects are not appearances in the usual sense, but appear- 
ances are rather the ways in which objects are apprehended. The com- 
mon notion that objects of immediate experience are sense-data, which 
by their presence enable us to lay hold of objects more remote, is contrary 
to fact. What we perceive is the physical object, though this perceiving 
is indeed mediated or made possible by the sense-data or " presentations." 
These data are not immediately apprehended ; " their influence is largely 
indirect and in the region of obscure consciousness" (p. 36). Objects 
are immediately apprehended and apprehended as they are, though our 
apprehension is indeed incomplete. " It is precisely in this contrast be- 
tween the imperfect, the partial, and the perfect, the complete, that the 
significance of the term 'appearance' is to be discerned" (p. 39). It is 
immediately added, however, that "incompleteness may often amount to 
positive error." Apparently the significance of this transformation from 
pure negation or incompleteness to "positive error" escapes the writer, 
for his explanation of illusions, such as the bent stick, consists simply 
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in showing that " the distinction between appearance and reality is neces- 
sitated by objective conditions" (p. 41). Instead of showing how a bent 
stick results from a partial or incomplete perception of a straight stick, 
the explanation devotes itself to considerations of perspective, diffrac- 
tion, etc., which are entirely irrelevant to the question at issue. What- 
ever the reason for the appearance of the stick, the difference between 
the perceived stick and the " real " stick is hardly a difference of mere 
omission. Much of the discussion is evidence that the writer is unable 
to shake off the bondage of an outworn psychology. In discussing mem- 
ory and imagination, for example, he protests with some feeling against 
the notion that the mind is a storehouse for the materials required for 
the construction of objects, yet he hospitably shelters the presentations 
which " do duty merely as signs " of objects. That the two cases are 
essentially parallel does not seem to occur to him, and, in his own lan- 
guage, "the assumption would be less readily made if the question of 
what it implies were not so lightly passed over" (p. 45). It is held both 
that "we do not start with the apprehension of innumerable patches of 
color, etc." (p 37), and also that " it is psychologically demonstrable that 
what appears to be the immediate apprehension of distance is in truth a 
complex estimate based upon a number of data and is essentially of the 
character of a judgment" (p. 36). Sensation, in other words, is an ab- 
straction, an achievement, which comes relatively late, but it is also a 
starting-point, a constituent, or datum. Fundamentally the trouble 
seems to lie in the assumption of "what certainly seems to be an empir- 
ically established fact, that a finite mind is a real entity in the midst of 
a vast environment of other minds and of physical objects " (p. 39). 

The second paper, entited, " On Feeling," by Mr. J. A. Smith, opens 
with a critical discussion of various theories regarding the nature of 
feeling, and then proceeds, dialectically, to the conclusion that "all ex- 
perience, so far forth as it is experience, or in proportion to its perfec- 
tion as experience, is Feeling and therefore Pleasant Feeling or Pleasure. 
And, conversely, that so far as any experience is short of perfect ex- 
perience, it is by comparison non-feeling and therefore unpleasant Feel- 
ing or Pain. This involves the paradox that Pleasure is Feeling, and 
Pain not Feeling, but its opposite, and therefore Pain has, as compared 
with Pleasure, only a secondary or borrowed existence. It exists only 
in so far as non-experience or inexperience can be said to exist. Pleasure 
is positive, Pain negative, a contrast or shadow effect. Or, as I should 
prefer to put it, Pleasure is and is something, while Pain is not or is 
nothing" (p. 72). This conclusion is based on a wearisome process of 
logic-chopping, with the inevitable assumptions and ambiguities that 
have made philosophy so often a battle of words. 

The paper on "William of Ockham," by Mr. C. Delisle Burns, aims 
to show, in the first place, that Ockham " regarded the individual Soc- 
rates as objective fact, and, seeing that it did not consist of qualities, 
supposed the likeness between Socrates and Plato, etc., to be ' intentiones 
mentis,' ' abstract ideas ' ; but he avoided the statement that these ' ideas ' 
or classifications are arbitrary. And again this, though inexact, prac- 
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tically amounts to the admission of an irreducible reality, a universal" 
(p. 90). The conclusion arrived at is that "we must accept, as the 
basis for understanding the particular, numerical difference; and as a 
basis for understanding the universal, existence which is not reality, or 
if the terms are preferable, at least two Icinds of reality" (p. 99). This 
conclusion, however, is simply a demand that must be met by our ex- 
planations. How this is to be accomplished, or what new modes of ap- 
proach are possible, the writer does not undertake to say. 

"Philosophy as the Coordination of Science," by Mr. H. S. Shelton, 
advances the thesis, "that the coordination of the facts and theories of 
science is a branch of philosophy and that this coordination should not 
be a shadow, but a solid reality" (p. 100). Intensive work in different 
fields has become so common that some means of coordination has become 
indispensable, and this is the task of what the writer calls " objective phi- 
losophy." Various illustrations are given to show the practical value of 
such work. " In some small way to correct the modern tendency towards 
over-specialisation, to preserve that wider view which tends to be lost in 
the increasing mass of detailed work, to distinguish between the facts of 
the scientist and his theories and opinions, to endeavor to ascertain which 
of the latter are sufficiently well established to be transferred to other 
spheres of thought, and which are allowable only as working hypotheses 
to be confined to the circle of ideas whence they arise, to separate the 
main trend of human thought, research and endeavor from those personal 
and sectional excrescences with which they are bound up, these are a few 
of the aims of objective philosophy" (p. 123). 

"Intuitionalism," by Mr. N. O. Lossky (translated from the Russian), 
analyzes experience as including "(1) the self, (2) a content (a 'some- 
thing'), (3) a relation of having between the self and the content" (p. 
127). Subject and object are coordinate, the relation being of a non- 
causal sort. The usual argument for subjectivism is met by the start- 
ling suggestion that some of our experiences "might be states of some 
lower centers of the nervous system," in which case they are not mental 
states, but "would still belong to the sphere of the not-self" (p. 132). 
It is true, indeed, that every act of knowledge must contain a certain 
coloring of subjectivity, but this can be separated out, for truth bears 
certain marks. If, for example, we add imaginative elements to a situa- 
tion presented by memory, the difference is directly and easily perceived. 
In judgment the content is objective and springs from the nature of the 
objects known if the predicate (or the conclusion) " follows from the ob- 
jective content of the subject (or the premises) without any intervention 
on the part of the knowing mind. All that is left for the individual is 
passively to follow what the content of the subject compels him to admit " 
(p. 150). 

Under the title, " Some New Encyclopedists on Logic," Mr. J. Brough 
offers a review of the forthcoming Encyclopedia of Philosophy. This is 
followed by a "Discussion on the Value of Logic," which consists of a 
defense by Mr. A. Wolf against the criticisms advanced in Mr. F. C. S. 
Schiller's " Formal Logic," and a reply by the latter. In his handling 
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of this topic Mr. Wolf unfortunately does not concern himself seriously 
with the specific charges brought by Mr. Schiller, his discussion showing 
considerably more animus than relevancy. This is the more regrettable 
because a detailed consideration of these charges would be especially op- 
portune. Such a consideration would doubtless be welcomed by many 
teachers of logic who are apparently growing more and more distrustful 
of the traditional treatment, but who are not ready to take the radical 
position defended by Mr. Schiller. 

"The Psychology of Dissociated Personality," by Mr. W. Leslie Mac- 
Kenzie, confines itself to " terms and doctrines where ' criticism of cate- 
gories ' ought to be of service" (p. 243). The discussion of person- 
ality, the formation of double personality, the unity of consciousness, 
the subconscious, and the mechanism of dissociation is intended to elim- 
inate as far as possible all empty and unintelligible concepts, in order 
to limit the study of dissociated personality to concepts and facts that 
can be experimentally verified and analytically described. 

The paper by Miss P. R. Shields is a defense of " The Notion of a 
Common Good." The judgment that the Good is common, so it is ar- 
gued, is " an analytic proposition. If there be such a thing as Good at 
all, it must be recognizable as such to all rational individuals; just as 
the notion of Truth means what is true for all, whatever the content 
may be, so the notion of Good means common good" (p. 274). The 
contrary belief arises partly from the mistaken notion that the good of 
different individuals is conflicting, and partly in confusing the proposi- 
tion that the good is common with the proposition that whatever is, is 
right. These views are erroneous, as is also the opinion that the common 
good is the goal and not in any sense the presupposition of ethical en- 
deavor. Whenever interests conflict, the good is equally good for all 
concerned, — why or how is not stated, save that this is involved in the 
" logical " or " formal " characteristic of the good. How the good is 
related to the lives and activities of men is not made clear, and it is diffi- 
cult to suppress the suspicion that the discussion is concerned with the 
fruitless manipulation of an abstraction and not with a dynamic and 
authoritative ideal. 

Mr. David Morrison's paper on " The Treatment of History by Phil- 
osophers " opens up with the apparent conflict between determination by 
personal agency and determination by universal law. Freedom and the 
reality of time are questions that must be faced by the philosophy of 
history. To deny the reality of time is to discount the individual and 
his experiences, and in the end it wrecks all human purposes. Given 
the reality of time, however, it is still requisite to provide for the con- 
servation of values, and this conservation seems to be bound up with the 
persistence of personality, both finite and infinite. The problems with 
which history presents philosophy all lead back ultimately to the contest 
"between spontaneity or individual activity and the scientific concept of 
inert matter as a constant quantity" (p. 316). The writer, however, does 
not seem to feel that an investigation into the nature of values and their 
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relation to human conduct is likewise necessary to legitimate his con- 
clusions as to what is necessary to give dignity and worth to history. 

The thesis of Mr. S. Alexander's paper on " Freedom " is " that Free- 
dom is enjoyed determination; and that it is found wherever the dis- 
tinction of enjoyment and contemplation is found; so that human free- 
dom is but a particular case of something much more general" (p. 322). 
We find freedom, for example, even in instinctive processes, where one 
mental state leads on to another; or in what we call the free play of the 
imagination, one fancy suggesting another," without the presence of in- 
tent or volition. Acts of volition are simply one kind of freedom. Seen 
from without, such processes do indeed have the character of deter- 
minism. But " freedom in general is the experience which each thing has 
of the working of its own nature; and a distinction parallel to ours of 
freedom and unfreedom exists for the plant and for the stone or the 
atom. The plant undergoes the wind which bends it, or the air which 
sets its respiration at work. But it enjoys its own free act of respiration. 
The stone is passive to the freezing water that splits it, but free in its 
resilience to deformation" (p. 352). This view of freedom, as is ex- 
plained in some detail, does not involve the abolition of temporal distinc- 
tion, nor does it deny causality to mind or make mental facts wholly pre- 
dictable. Causation presents essentially the same features on the mental 
and on the physical side; and predictability has the same kind of limita- 
tion in the physical as in the psychical realm. In the discussion of 
causation, which is confessedly " brief and vague," it appears that in acts 
of willing the expectation or anticipation of future consequences leads 
on to their fruition, i. e., such expectations are operative in the deter- 
mination of events (p. 339, note). For other modes of conscious be- 
havior, however, no corresponding differentia is indicated, with the result 
that all the familiar difficulties and obscurities regarding psychical causa- 
tion remain pretty much as they were. Mr. Alexander's suggestive paper 
is apparently too much concerned to show that freedom, being "nothing 
but determination or causality in enjoyment " is " in no wise different 
from the familiar causality of the physical world" (p. 329). The re- 
viewer ventures to suggest that unless some new category is employed 
by which to differentiate conscious or intelligent behavior from other 
activities, the problem of freedom offers little hope of solution. The sug- 
gestion, for example, that is made regarding the modus operandi of voli- 
tional acts may perhaps be fruitfully applied to all forms of conscious 
behavior. A more thoroughgoing analysis of conscious behavior seems 
to be demanded for a consistent and illuminating doctrine of freedom. 
The Symposium on " The Status of Sense-Data," by Messrs. G. E. 
Moore and G. F. Stout, is a careful and excellent discussion. The points 
af agreement between the two writers are stated by Mr. Stout as follows : 
(1) " The sensibles which we directly apprehend in perceiving a physical 
object are never simply identical with the physical object itself or with 
any physical part of it or with any quality belonging to it " ; (2) " What 
we know through sense-perception of a physical object is based in the 
last resort on the direct apprehension of sensibles and the perception of 
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relations between directly apprehended sensibles (p. 381). Both hold 
that we have direct knowledge of " sensibles " or sense-data as connected 
with existence beyond themselves. The source of the sensibles is known 
as like in nature to the nature of the sensible. According to Mr. Moore, 
however, this kinship of nature holds only for the "primary qualities," 
whereas Mr. Stout thinks that it is true of all sensibles without restric- 
tion. The question, raised by Mr. Moore, how we can know the source 
beyond the sensibles, can be answered, according to Mr. Stout, by ref- 
erence to the parallel case of recollection, in which images know or refer 
to the earlier experiences from which they were derived. Here also we 
have an immediate knowledge of a source that lies beyond the present 
experience. What we have in such cases is the " unanalyzed complex in- 
cluding image and primary experience and their connection, without sep- 
arate discrimination of these factors" (p. 387). To make the discrim- 
ination is to correct the errors of illusions and hallucinations. As to ob- 
jects existing unperceived, it is sufficient to assume that the source of 
our sensibles persists, together with the possibility of such sensibles, this 
possibility being " of such a nature that its realization does not affect the 
existence or nature of the source" (p. 403). This relation to sense-ex- 
perience must be included or the physical object is no physical object at 
all. 

In this presentation the relation of the mind to its object seems, un- 
fortunately, to be passed over all too lightly. The theory must show what 
relation is presupposed between the mind and its object or else lay itself 
open to the suspicion that this relation of " immediate knowledge " can 
not be made intelligible. The difficulties that have so long infested the 
concept of reference can hardly be eliminated by citing facts that are 
indubitably cases of legitimate reference. And, secondly, the attempt to 
solve the problem of perception and of relativity by including within the 
object the possibility of perception or reference to sense-organs does not, 
after all, advance us a great deal. " Possibility " is only a word. If we 
conceive of objects that are in nowise affected by the fact that they be- 
come perceived, the nature of perception and of relativity would seem to 
be past finding out. 

The concluding paper of the volume, by Mr. H. Wildon Carr, is en- 
titled, " The Principle of Relativity." The purpose of this paper is to 
discuss the philosophic import of those recent speculations in the physical 
sciences known as the doctrine of relativity. These speculations, accord- 
ing to the writer, raise three philosophic problems, viz., the problem of 
continuity, the problem of the nature of real duration, and the problem 
of original movement. These problems are discussed and solved along 
orthodox Bergsonian lines. Matter being the externalization of our life 
in action, is inherently discrete ; hence continuity must be sought " in 
what is essentially concrete and qualitative, that is, life." Similarly, time 
becomes concrete and continuous when regarded as pure duration and 
not as merely geometrical time. And, lastly, " life is a movement, or 
change, or duration which is not a quantity ; it is not an aggregate ; it is 
not divisible into parts external to one another; it is a pure quality. . . . 
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The physical world is the reflection outwards of what in itself, in its ab- 
solute nature, is psychical duration" (424). 

The volume as a whole shows the range of subjects and standpoints 
that have marked earlier volumes of the "Proceedings." Generally 
speaking, it presents no striking novelties in the way of ideas, but it 
reflects the different systems and doctrines that during the past decade 
have been struggling for supremacy in the philosophic world. 

B. H. Bode. 

University op Illinois. 

The Analysis of Sensations. Ernst Mach. Chicago and London: Open 
Court Publishing Company. 1914. Pp. xvi + 380. 

Mach's small work on the " Analysis of Sensations " is too well known 
to call for a detailed review. A new English edition of it has recently 
come from the Open Court Publishing Company, revised and supplemented 
from the fifth German edition. Since the first appearance of the Contri- 
butions in 1886 and the first English translation in 1897, great changes 
have come about in psychological epistemology, which are reflected in the 
present volume. The editor of the present revised edition, Mr. Sydney 
Waterlow, informs us that " six chapters are entirely new, namely, Chap- 
ter III., on 'My Eelation to Eichard Avenarius and other Thinkers'; 
Chapter V., on ' Physics and Biology : Causality and Teleology ' ; Chapter 
VIIL, on ' The Will '; Chapter IX., on < Biological-teleological Considera- 
tions as to Space ' ; Chapter XI., on ' Sensation, Memory, and Associa- 
tion'; and Chapter XV., on 'How My Views Have Been Beceived.' " 
Further, the eight chapters of the original edition have all been greatly 
expanded. Chapter II. now contains most of the matter which appeared 
as an appendix to the translation of 1897. Chapter VET. contains six sec- 
tions by Dr. Josef Pollak on recent research as to the functions of the 
labyrinth of the ear. 

By no means the least interesting and encouraging part of the book is 
the series of prefaces accompanying the various German editions, from 
the first to the fifth, in which the reader may perceive how the work has 
steadily made its way and how epistemological opposition has steadily 
weakened. "Whether I shall ever succeed in making my fundamental 
ideas plausible to philosophers, I must leave time to decide," says Mach 
in the chapter, " How My Views Have Been Beceived." Time has prob- 
ably been more friendly to Professor Mach's opinions than the author had 
at one time much reason to expect. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 



